Iraq  After  One  Year 


^  One  year  ago,  the  Iraq  coup  was  misinterpreted  as  a  triumph 
\  for  President  Nasser  which  might  endanger  Europe’s  oil  supply 
I  because  it  would  extend  the  UAR  domain  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Even  Nasser  may  have  been  deluded  into  believing  that  this 
;  revolution  belonged  to  him.  He  tried  to  throw  the  Nasser  mantle 
I  over  Premier  Kassem’s  shoulders.  He  offered  to  act  as  Kassem’s 
i  intermediary  with  Moscow.  Rebuffed,  he  opened  a  campaign  to 
;  overthrow  Kassem  and  to  dominate  that  country.  Four  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  were  made  by  Nasser  adherents.  Lacking  political 
strength,  Kassem  was  forced  to  rely  on  the  Communist  party 
and  the  mob,  and  the  UAR  apparatus  then  tried  to  pin  the  red 
label  on  the  Iraqi  military  leader,  flooding  Western  capitals  with 
the  report  that  Iraq  was  rapidly  becoming  Moscow’s  satellite. 


Many  analysts  oversimplify  the  Cairo-Baghdad  conflict,  re¬ 
garding  it  as  a  struggle  between  Arab  nationalism  (i.e.,  Nasser) 
and  communism  (i.e.,  Kassem).  Such  thinking  assumes  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  Arab  nationalism — a  horizontal  pan-Arabism 
which  transcends  boundary  lines  and  which  rejects  the  vertical 
nationalism  of  separate  states.  They  accept  Nasser  as  its  invincible 
leader.  The  appeal  of  this  doctrine  is  irresistible  if  the  only 
alternative  is  the  triumph  of  communism.  But  is  it? 

For  Premier  Kassem  has  now  confounded  this  “either-or” 
analysis  by  rejecting  Communist  demands  and  disarming  (Com¬ 
munist  partisans.  Despite  continued  controversy  about  the  reality 
of  the  break,  he  seems  to  be  determined  to  preserve  Iraq’s  independ¬ 
ence  from  both  communism  and  Nasserism,  lending  force  to  the 
view  that  every  country  in  the  Near  East  is  entitled  to  its  own 
separate  existence.  His  success  would  rebut  the  gospel  that  Nasser 
must  inherit  the  Near  East.  The  Egyptian  leader  now  has  a  rival 
in  Kassem,  who  in  some  respects  can  claim  to  be  an  even  better 
neutralist  and  Arab  nationalist — for  he  has  obtained  arms  from 
both  East  and  West,  while  Nasser’s  army  is  equipped  exclusively 
by  the  Communists;  and  Kassem  has  no  quarrel  with  any  of  his 
Arab  neighbors,  while  Nasser  has  quarreled  with  all  of  them.  The 
UAR  has  added  no  territory  since  the  accession  of  Syria,  and  the 
downgrading  of  Nasser  in  recent  months  may  encourage  Syrian 
nationalists  to  break  away.  Syria  may  become  the  testing  ground 
of  Nasser’s  influence. 

• 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  West  suffered  a  sharp  reverse  in 
Baghdad  a  year  ago.  But  despite  the  alarms  of  that  day,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  made  the  spectacular  gains  that  were  feared. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  indication  that  Arab  rulers  who  saw  nothing 
bad  about  Moscow  because  they  could  see  nothing  good  about 
Washington  or  London  may  be  taking  a  second  look. 

But  the  threat  of  communism  in  the  Near  East  remains  a 
menace  which  is  not  overcome  by  flogging  American  “imperialism” 
and  trading  invectives  in  the  inter-Arab  slanging  match.  Intelli¬ 
gent  Arabs  must  come  to  realize  that  neither  London  nor  Wash¬ 
ington  is  trying  to  dominate  or  exploit  any  Arab  worker  or  peasant. 
Arab  nationalisnv  will  not  meet  the  challenge  of  communism  until 
it  begins  to  cope  with  the  intense  social  problems  which  afflict  the 
Arab  peoples.  Xenophobic  slogans  against  non-existent  enemies, 
lip  service  to  an  imaginary  unity  and  platitudes  about  the  “gran¬ 
deur”  of  nationalism  will  not  end  the  poverty  and  misery  which 
scar  the  Arab  landscape  and  invite  Communist  subversion. 
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The  Near  East  last  week  had  three 
demonstrations  of  how  people  make 
their  wishes  known  to  their  govern¬ 
ments. 

In  Iraq.  Premier  Kassem  has  ruled 
by  virtue  of  his  control  over  the  army 
and  through  Communist  domination 
of  the  Baghdad  streets,  but  now,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  accession  to 
power,  Kassem  broke  with  his  erstwhile 
Communist  supporters,  by  offering 
peace  to  UAR  President  Nasser. 

Within  recent  days  they  have  been 
fighting  a  losing  battle  against  national¬ 
ists  to  retain  their  control  of  the  streets. 
Beirut  reports  heavy  Communist  cas¬ 
ualties  in  a  series  of  clashes,  while 
Cairo  speculates  that  the  Communist 
tactic  is  to  create  anarchy  and  weaken 
Kassem  by  forcing  him  to  use  the  army 
against  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  7,  Premier  Kas¬ 
sem  rejected  Communist  efforts  to  form 
a  united  front  with  the  National  Demo¬ 
crats  and  other  parties,  although  both 
Moscow  and  Peiping  radio  broadcasts 
endorsed  the  proposal  on  June  30. 

And,  in  an  angry  speech  on  July  8, 
Kassem  defied  the  ^mmunist  demands 
that  he  execute  traitors.  He  said:  “We 
will  not  execute  the  traitors  because 
of  mere  shouts.  I  know  when  I  should 
execute,  and  I  know  what  is  a  suitable 
time.” 

Kassem  made  cabinet  changes  on  July 
14.  Commentators  disagre^.  Cairo 
claimed  he  had  added  pro<k>mmunists; 
others  insisted  he  had  rebuffed  them 
and  weakened  their  influence. 

In  th*  UAR.  Under  President  Nasser’s 
elaborate  screening  system  of  selecting 
a  one  party  parliament,  eight  million 
UAR  citizens  on  July  8  elected  over 
40,000  delegates  to  local  councils  of 
the  National  Union.  Each  voter  chose 
30  candidates  out  of  a  ballot  listing 
500.  Voting  was  compulsory,  tmder 
penalty  of  a  one  pound  ($2.80)  fine. 

The  local  councils  elect  delegates  to 
district  councils  which  select  delegates 
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to  regional  councils  which  in  turn  send 
representatives  to  the  general  congress 
of  the  National  Union.  Out  of  these 
representatives,  Nasser  himself  will 
choose  the  parliament  The  totals  are 
staggering.  Altogether  some  99,000 
candidates  ran  for  29,919  places  in 
Egypt,  and  10,916  in  Syria. 

No  one  knows  that  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  will  do. 

The  concession  to  the  electorate  was 
interpreted,  in  part,  as  a  Nasser  tactic 
to  counter  growing  secessionist  senti¬ 
ment  in  Syria.  In  addition,  Nasser  will 
boost  development  spending  in  Syria  to 
hold  it  for  the  UAR. 

In  Isranl.  A  caretaker  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  will  temporarily  run  Israel’s 
affairs  until  the  general  elections  in 
November  as  a  result  of  the  impact 
of  the  controversy  over  the  arms  sale 
to  West  Germany  on  Israel’s  sensitive 
parliamentary  system. 

Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion  re¬ 
mains  in  oflSce  but  is  carrying  on  his 
duties  from  a  Mediterranean  seaside 
hotel.  The  crisis  developed  when  two 
minority  parties,  Achdut  Avodah  and 
Mapam,  which  had  been  part  of  the 
coalition  government,  attacked  the  sale 
of  grenade  throwers  to  West  Germany. 
Ben-Gurion  insisted  that  they  had  vio¬ 
lated  cabinet  discipline  and  demanded 
that  they  leave  the  government.  When 
they  refused,  he  resigned. 

His  efforts  to  form  a  coalition  minor¬ 
ity  government  without  the  dissident 
ministers  failed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Knesset  approved 
his  motion  to  endorse  the  arms  sale 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  45.  A  Communist 
no  confidence  motion  was  voted  down 
57  to  5. 

Ben-Gurion  told  the  Knesset  that  the 
“Germany  of  today  is  not  the  Germany 
of  Hitler.’’  He  described  the  West 
German  government  as  a  good  friend  of 
Israel  and  he  insisted  that  the  arms 
sale  was  necessary  to  strengthen  Israel’s 
defense  forces. 

Moscow  radio  told  Russians  that 
Ben-Gurion  had  been  forced  to  resign. 
It  said  that  his  “dark  plotting’’  with 
West  Germany  could  not  be  concealed 
by  his  “parliamentary  maneuvers.”  It 
implied  that  the  government’s  fall  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Communist  motion. 

Koslov's  DmIoI.  Soviet  First  Deputy 
Premier  Frol  Koslov  denied  reports 
that  Jews  were  being  persecuted  and 
synagogues  closed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Detail^  accounts  had  appeared  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times  last  month. 

Queried  aboard  a  plane  to  San 
Francisco,  Koslov  said  that  Soviet  Jews 
“have  a  much  better  life  than  do  Jews 
in  Israel,”  and  cited  their  achievements 
in  science  and  the  arts.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  late  wife  of  Praident 
Voroshiloff  had  been  a  Jew. 

Reports  of  anti-Semitic  incidents  in 
several  Soviet  cities  reaching  Jeriisalem 
led  the  Israel  Chief  Rabbinate  to  cable 
Voroshiloff  expressing  deep  concern  and 
condemning  anti-Semitism  as  inhuman. 
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ANALYSIS: 


Thr  T  TfiiTf rt"  Stirtw  hai  not  changed 
pftlry  Suwi  still 

favors  unrestricted  shipping  through 
that  international  waterway.  It  has 
made  its  position  clear  to  President 
Nasser  of  the  UAR,  to  UN  Slecretary 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  to  Eugene  / 
R.  Black,  President  of  the  World  Bank^ 
and  to  members  of  the  Congress.  ^ 
Dvadlock.  But  the  United  States  has 
left  to  Hammarskjold  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  of  breaking  the  deadlock  that  has 
arisen  because  Nasser  has  barred  Israel 
shipping  from  the  canal  and  has  seized 
cargoes.  Hammarskjold  arrived  in 
Cairo  on  JuTy  T  He  has  noT'issueir^ 


anjq^hc  staiemenron  the  outcome.  T 

But  ITTs  evfd^  that  he  Could  not 
have  achieved  any  revolutionary  change 
in  the  Nasser  position.  For  on  June  30, 
the  day  before  his  arrival,  the  Egyptian 
President  gave  a  long  interview  to  the 
newspaper  Al-Ahram  in  which  he  re¬ 
affirmed  his  contention  that,  despite  the 
UN  Security  Council  1951  decision, 
Egypt  still  may  block  Israel  shipping 
from  the  canal. 

No  one  knows  what  Nasser  told 
Hammarskjold,  but  the  statement  he 
made  to  Al-Ahram  offers  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  stand.  In  that  interview 
Nasser  characteristically  described  the 
attempt  of  the  Inge  Toft,  the  Danish 
freighter,  to  carry  an  Israel  cargo 
through  the  canal  on  May  21  as  an 
Israel  conspiracy  with  three  major  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Israel’s  first  objective  was  to  liquidate 
the  remnants  of  the  Palestine  problem, 
he  said,  and  he  described  his  policy 
of  barring  ships  from  the  Suez  as  “one 
of  the  remaining  cards  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Palestine.” 

(He  insisted  that  the  UN  had  merely 
“recommended”  that  Egypt  allow 
Israel  shipping.  Actually,  the  UN  res¬ 
olution  was  a  decision  calling  on  Egypt 
for  compliance.) 

Soviat  Position.  Nasser  said  that  when 
the  issue  had  come  before  the  Security 
Council  again  in  1954  the  Soviet  Union 
had  used  its  veto.  But  now,  Nasser 
believes,  Israel  thinks  it  will  win  if  the 
question  is  again  referred  to  the  UN 
Purity  Council  because  it  thinks  that 
the  Soviet  Union  “now  has  lukewarm 
relations  with  the  UAR  and  therefore 
would  not  use  its  veto.”  The  resolution 
would  then  be  passed  and  the  UAR 
would  face  an  accomplished  fact  It 


would  then  have  to  allow  Israel  ships 
to  pass  through  the  Suez,  otherwise  it 
would  be  challenging  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  UN  and  world  public  opinion. 

The  second  Israel  aim,  accorffing  to 
President  Nasser,  is  to  push  the  UAR 
towards  political  isolation.  If  the  prob¬ 
lem  were  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council,  Nasser  said,  Israel’s  belief  is 
that  the  United  States  would  vote  in 
Israel’s  favor.  And,  as  Col.  Nasser 
sees  it,  “while  tension  in  political  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Arab  states  and  the 
United  States  has  somewhat  decreased 
after  a  four-year  battle  because  the 
Baghdad  Pact  has  come  to  an  end, 
America’s  vote  in  favor  of  Israel  would 
be  likely  to  create  new  problems  in  its 
relations  with  the  Arabs.” 

The  passage  of  a  Security  Council 
resolution,  Nasser  said,  would  affect 
Egypt’s  relations  with  international  or¬ 
ganizations — foremost  the  UN  but  also 
the  World  Bank.  He  said:  “There  were 
recent  negotiations  between  us  and 
their  representatives  on  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  loan  for  the  Suez  im¬ 
provement  project.” 

Afro-Asian  Trad*.  JThe  third  nbjec- 
tive  behind  the  IngeJToft  plau,  accord- 
ing  to  Nasser.  iTlsrael  infiltration  into 
Africa  and  Asia  to  sow  dmgreeincnt 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Asian  and 
African  countries. 

“It  is  a  strange  thing,”  he  said, 
“that  all  the  Israel  snips  which 
recently  attempted  to  pass  through 
the  canal  were  carrying  goods  to 
friendly  countries,  and  werefore 
our  seizure  of  these  goods  was 
l^und  to  raise  problems  between 
us  and  these  countries.  Cement  for 
Ceylon,  marble  for  .  Japan,  and 
potash  for  the  Philippines  and  so 
on— all  these  are  Asian  or  African 
countries  and  the  purpose  of  all 
^is  is  quite  obvious.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  ships 
chartered  for  this  purpose  are  ships 
which  belong  to  small  and  friendly 
states,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
others.” 


KgypPs  PosMoo.  Nasser  insisted  that 
the  Constantinople  Convention  gives 
Egypt  the  right  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  guarantee  the  defense  of 
the  canal  and  that  “a  state  of  war” 
still  prevails  between  the  UAR  and 
Israel.  He  said: 


“What  raarantees  are  there  that 
Israel  wifl  not  carry  out  destruc¬ 
tive  woric  in  the  canal  at  least  to 
render  it  unserviceable  and  deprive 
the  UAR  of  income  from  the  pas- 
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san  fees?  How  can  the  general  7 
order  of  the  renon  be  guaranteed  l 
if  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  both  f 
banks  of  the  canal  with  regard  to  i 
Israel  are  as  everyone  knows  they  > 
are?  These  people  will  see  the  \ 
Israeli  flag  raised  on  ships  passing  \ 
through  the  canal  or  see  ships  hired  ( 
by  Israel  passing  at  a  stone's  ) 
throw.”  ^ 

After  Hammarskjold  left  Cairo,  Al- 
Ahram  declared  on  July  7: 

“What  did  Israel  want  frcnn  / 
Hammarskjold  in  the  Middle  East?  \ 
Did  it  want  him  to  become  a  pilot  ) 
"to  steer-lfia  Inae'^oft  througOne  / 

■  Suez  Csnal  it  wapt  him  to 

asaign  a  UN  armed  ^ort  for 
Israeli  convoys  aeries  the  canal? 
What  then  does  Israid  want  from 
him?  It  wants  him  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible  for  its  sake.  It  wants  him  i 
to  overlook  laws,  treaties  and  juris¬ 
dictions  to  realize  its  claims.''  > 

Proposed  Solution.  Nothing  has  been 
published  to  indicate  that  the  UAR 
has  departed  from  its  basic  position  in 
any  way  of  banning  Israel  shipping  and  • 
cargoes  owned  by  Israel.  However,  it 
has  been  reported  in  press  dispatches 
from  Cairo  that  the  UAR  might  not 
interfere  with  shipping  to  and  from 
Israel  providing  neither  the  ships 
the  carpo  were  the  property  T«rQ..i 
at  the  time— they  ‘BStoad'^rough 

Suez."  and  pmviding  that  an  pnhU^-ify 

_ati£od£d  thp  - - - 

Thus,  the  UAR  might  permit  pas-'^ 
)  sage  of  a  ship  chartered  by  some  Israel 
firm  if  goods  were  shipped  from  Israel 
f.o.b.,  which  means  ^at  the  cargo 
I  would  be  the  property  of  the  buyer  at 
the  time  it  arrived  at  the  canal.  On 
the  other  hand,  goods  destined  for 
Israel  would  be  shipped  c.i.f.,  and  would 
i  pass  into  Israel  ownership  only  after 
\having  passed  through  the  canal.  ^ 
yowifnntiy^  11  "T  sif'fMUTangfmfnt  mfi 
be  reconciled  with  the  UAR  position. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  under  this 
plan,  the  UAR  can  stop  any  cargo  it 
wants  by  the  simple  device  of  inspiring 
publicity  about  its  passage. 

Awkwart  Choice.  'Ibe  alternative  for 
Israel  is  not  a  simple  one.  Assuming 
that  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  and  Israel  is  unwilling  to  accept 
it,  its  only  recourse  is  to  the  UN 
Security  Council,  where,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Nasser’s  statement  to  Al-Ahram, 
it  probably  would  'be  blocked  by  a 
Soviet  veto. 

Moreover,  while  Assistant  Secretary 
Macomber’s  statement  is  clear  and 
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forthright,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Department  of  State  considers  the 
situation  to  be  awkward  because  there 
is  such  strong  pressure  in  Washington 
upon  our  government  to  reach  a  better 
relationship  with  Nasser  now  that  he 
has  apparently  lost  some  of  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Soviet  Union.  . 

The  U.S.  program  to  the  UAR  in( 
the  form  of  technical  assistance  and 
surplus  foods  is  now  assuming  sizeable  y 
proportions,  but,  in  addition  to  this,! 
Nasser  is  eager  to  secure  a  World  Bank ' 
loan  to  widen  and  improve  the  Suez 
Canal,  as  the  Al-Ahram  interview  in-  ' 
dicates.  But  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  Western  powers  may  wish  to  go 
forward  with  this  project  as  long  as 
Nasser  persists  in  seizing  cargoes. 

Back  in  1956,  when  Nasser  national¬ 
ized  the  Suez  Canal,  the  U.S.  govem- 
^  ment,  concerned  about^thr  pruptrty 
^gghg-Dfllle  stockholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  froze  all  UAR  balances  in  this" 
country  and  suspended  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  difficult  to  see  a  dlstincfirttr 
certificates  and  cargoes. 
Property  rig^  are  involved  in  botlT 
-C5s«!  ~~ 

No  less  a  journal  than  The  Economist 
of  London,  commenting  on  the  ques- 

_  tion  on  Jv"t;  H,  - - — 2^ 

r — "The  pressure  on  Cairo  would  be  \ 
I  much  neater  if  the  World  Bank  in- 
d  sisted  before  gpranting  its  loan  that 
\  Efirypt  should  honestly  and  in  full 
\  carry  out  its  obligations.” _ _ 

fileF  for  the  hecordI 


The  United  States  reaffirmed  its  op¬ 
position  to  any  restrictions  on  shipping 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  letter 
written  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Macomber,  Jr.,  to  members  of 
Congress  on  July  3.  The  text  of  the 
letter,  in  part,  follows: 

“As  your  telegram  to  the  President 
indicates,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment’s  position  with  respect  to  the  un¬ 
restricted  use  of  the  Canal  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  The  United  States  joined 
with  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
to  sponsor  a  resolution  before  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  in  September  1951, 
which  called  upon  Egypt  to  terminate 
restrictions  on  the  passage  of  inter¬ 
national  commercial  snipping  and  goods 
through  the  Canal.  This  position  was 
reaffiraed  by  a  majority  of  the  Security 
Council  in  voting  in  favor  of  a  draft 
resolution,  subsequently  vetoed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  March  27, 1964,  which 
called  upon  Egy|^  to  comply  with  the 
1951  resolution.  Wrther  statements  by 


United  States  officials,  including  one  by 
Ambassador  Lodge  in  the  Security 
Council  on  April  26,  1957,  have  main¬ 
tained  the  positicm  that  there  should 
at  all  times  be  free  and  non-discrimina- 
tory  puMUige  through  the  Canal  for  all 
countries.  The  United  Arab  Republic 
and  all  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  fully  conversant  with  the 
United  States  position. 

“The  recent  seizures  of  several  car¬ 
goes  bound  from  Israel  aboard  non- 
Israeli  ships,  and  the  current  detention 
of  a  Danish  flag  vessel  chartered  on 
behalf  of  Israel  interests,  have  again 
raised  the  issue  of  free  transit  through 
the  Canal  after  a  period  of  apparently 
satisfactory  transit  of  cargroes  origi¬ 
nating  in  Israel.  The  Unit^  Nations 
and  ue  parties  concerned  are  currently 
engaged  in  trying  to  resolve  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  had  b^n  created  by  these 
recent  difficulties.  The  Secreta^  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  is  now  visit¬ 
ing  Cairo  where  he  will  be  discussing 
a  number  of  questions  including  the 
Inae  Toft  case. 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  transit  problem 
may  be  resolved  between  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  and  we  are  en¬ 
couraging  and  supporting  the  continu¬ 
ing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hammarskjold.  The  UnitM  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  already  discussed  the  Suez 
transit  question  in  various  foreign  capi¬ 
tals,  includii^  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv. 
While  the  efforts  at  settlement  cur¬ 
rently  being  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations,  supported  by  the  United 
'  States  and  other  powers,  would  appear 
for  the  present  to  constitute  the  most 
effective  means  of  seeking  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  yon  may  be  assured  that 
we  will  continue  to  take  every  appro¬ 
priate  measure  which  may  contribute 
to  a  resolution  of  this  problem. 

“The  United  States  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  is 
aware  of  developments  in  this  matter 
and  is  also  conversant  with  our  long¬ 
standing  policy  in  support  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  freedom  of  transit  through  the 
Canal.” 

The  Macomber  letter  was  written 
after  25  Senators  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  White  House  on  June  24,  express¬ 
ing  concern  over  the  UAR’s  detention 
of  cargoes  shipped  to  and  from  Israel 
through  the  Suez  CanaL  The  25  Sena¬ 
tors  included: 

Gordon  Allott  (R-Col.),  E.  L.  Bart¬ 
lett  (D-Alaska),  J.  Glenn  Beall  (R- 
Md.),  Homer  K  Capehart  (R-Ind.), 
John  A.  Carroll  (D-CoL),  Clifford  P. 
Case  (R-NJ.),  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-HL), 
Clair  Engle  (D-Cal.),  Ernest  Gmening 
(D-Alaska),  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mich.), 
'Ihomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.  (D-Mo.), 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.T.),  Kenneth  & 
Keating  (R-N.T.),  Gale  W.  McGee  (D- 
Wyo.),  Wayne  Morse  (D-Oreg.),  Frank 
E.  Moss  (D-Utah),  James  E.  Mnrray 
(D-Mont.),  Richard  L.  Nenberger  (I]^ 
Oreg.),  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.), 
Leverett  Saltonstall  (R-Masa.),  Hugh 
Scott  (R-Pa.),  Stuart  Symington  (D- 
Mo.),  Alexander  Wiley  (R-Wis.),  Har¬ 
rison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  (D-N J.),  Stephen 
M.  Young  (D-OMo). 

Similar  messages  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  were  sent  by  two  New  York 
(kmgressmen.  Rep.  Leonard  Farbstein 
(D)  and  Rep.  Seymonr  Halpem  (R). 


Here,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  Mutnsl  Security  Progrsm’s  progress 
through  Congress  this  yesr.  la  an  unprecedented  more,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  voted  to  give  the  Administration  more  than  it  request^, 
but  when  the  voting  was  over  the  legislation  followed  the  customary  pattern, 
a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  are  still  to  be  heard  from. 

House  Senate 

Laat  Adm.  Comm.  Comm. 

Year’e  1959  Reeom-  House  Reeom-  Senate 

Vote  Requeet  mended  Voted  mended  Voted 


(in  millions) 

MUiUry  AssisUnce  _  |1,616  |1,600  |1.440  |1,440  |1,600  |1,300 

Defense  Support  _  760  836  760  760  836  761.6 

Dev.  Loan  Fund .  400  700  800  700  1,000  760 

Special  Assistance  _  200  272  260  260  244.62  244.62 

Technical  Cooperation  „  172  179.6  179.6  179.6  179.6  211 

Contingency  Fund _  166  200  100  100  180  180 

Other  Programs  _  106  124  123  123  126.7  106.2 

Totals  .  |i,298  |3, 910.6  |3, 642.6  |3, 642.6  |4, 164.82  |3, 643.32 


Th«  MSA 

The  ambitious  plans  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
collapsed  on  the  Senate  floor  and  the 
program  suffered  two  sharp  reverses. 

First,  the  Senate  defeated  a  proposal 
to  give  the  Administration  more  money 
than  it  wanted  for  economic  aid.  Then 
it  slashed  the  Administration’s  request 
for  military  funds.  Opponents  of  the 
aid  program  thus  won  two  victories — 
because,  ironically,  they  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  program’s  friends. 

This  year,  the  Senate  Committee 
proposed  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  Administration’s  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Senators  wanted  to  em¬ 
phasize  economic  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries  and  thus  meet 
the  threat  of  Soviet  penetration  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  proposed  to  increase 
the  authorizations  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Moreover,  to  ensure  long 
range  planning  and  programs,  they  re¬ 
commended  an  authorization  of  $1 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  five  years 
(instead  of  the  Administration’s  one- 
year  $700  million  request).  And  they 
proposed  financing  the  I^nd  not  by 
annual  appropriations  but  by  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury,  a  method  used  in 
many  government  programs. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
State  made  a  similar  proposal  on  a  two- 
year  basis,  but  many  Congressmen  at¬ 
tacked  it  as  a  device  to  evade  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees. 


posed  it  this  year,  the  Administration 
opposed  it,  branding  it  as  “back  door 
financing’’  which  might  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  nation’s  economy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  was  blocked  in  the  Senate, 
amid  bitter  charges  by  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbright  (D-Ark.),  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee,  that  the  Department  of 
State  had  favored  his  proposals  but 
that  the  Treasury  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
were  responsible  for  their  defeat.  He 
said: 

“They  have  no  understanding  of 
foreign  policy.  .  .  .  We  do  lo<&  as 
if  we  are  determined  to  end  up  as 
the  richest,  fattest,  most  smug  and 
complacent  people  who  ever  failed 
to  meet  the  test  of  survival.  In 
air  -  conditioned  and  air  -  susMn- 
sioned  splendor  we  may  be  heading 
for  tiie  last  round-up.  The  reiu 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  Soviet 
is  not  that  the  United  States  will 
spend  itself  into  bankruptcy,  but 
that  it  will  suffocate  in  its  own  fat.” 


Encouraged  by  this  victory,  foes  of 
foreign  aid  went  on  to  cut  $380  million 
from  the  Administration’s  request  for 
military  aid  and  defense  support.  In 
this,  they  were  joined  by  eome  Senators 
who  wanted  more  for  economic  aid 
and  less  for  the  military. 

The  Saudi  Base 

Since  1952,  the  United  States  has 
leased  a  base  in  Saudi  Arabia  under 
an  agreement  which  obligates  our 
country  to  submit  a  detailed  list  of  the 
U.  S.  mission  and  thus  permits  Saudi 
Arabia  to  bar  any  individual  it  regards 
as  “objectionable,”  i.e.,  American  Jew¬ 
ish  soldiers.  This  practice  was  con¬ 
demned  by  Senate  resolution  and  by 
both  national  party  platforms  in  1956. 
Nevertheless,  the  agreement  was  re¬ 
newed  in  1957. 

On  July  8,  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  (D- 
Oreg.)  offered  a  surprise  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  deny 
A  aid  to  a  country  which  discriminates 
/ 1  against  Americans  on  the  grounds  of 
\  Wace  or  religion. 

Chairman  Fulbright  sympathized  with 
I  Sen.  Morse’s  objective.  But  he  insisted 
f,  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  not  the 
\  proper  vehicle  to  reform  the  world’s 
moral  problems.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  amendment  would  complicate  our 
aid  to  other  countries,  for,  he  said, 
Iceland  did  not  admit  Negroes,  Norway  { 
will  not  admit  Jesuits,  and  India  had  | 
“its  concept  of  untouchability.” 

At  the  end  of  a  short  debate.  Sen.  i 
Fulbright  said  he  would  accept  the  ^ 
Morse  amendment  without  a  roll  call.  ] 
This  would  have  put  the  amendment] 
into  the  Senate  bill,  subject  to  review  I 
by  the  Senate-House  conference  com-  i 
I  f  mittee.  But  Sen.  Morse,  noting  Sen.  ] 
Fulbright’s  “apparent  lack  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,”  felt  that  the  amendment  would  | 
have  a  stronger  chance  of  surviving  the 
conference  committee  if  there  were  a 
record  vote  in  the  Senate.  He  insisted 
on  a  roll  call.  And  lost  by  the  narrow  < 
margin  of  47  to  43.  | 
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